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\ OLUME XIX JUNE 1950 NUMBER 3 


EDITORIAL 


TEACHERS AND TEACHER EDUCATION 


When the several commissions of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, with generous funds from the Rockefeller Foundation General 
Education Board, were carrying on their significant studies in the 
1930’s on human relations, adolescence, and the secondary school 
curriculum, there would inevitably come a point in the discussions 
at which some one would exclaim: “But—everything we are talking 
about assumes a different kind of a teacher!” 

It was this recognition of the need for a different kind of teacher— 
for teachers equipped to deal with human living in all its aspects and 
not merely with traditional school-room routines— that eventually led 
to the setting up by the American Council on Education of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and a decade of study and experimenta- 
tion unparalleled in educational history. 

This Commission was almost certainly unique in its procedure: It 
was concerned with research, of course—especially the compilation of 
pertinent research findings; it made reports; but it was primarily inter- 
ested in what was in reality an adventure in human relations. The 
Commission did not tell teacher-training institutions and school sys- 
tems what to do; it undertook to help the people engaged in these 
activities to understand their own practices and their own possibilities 
as a means of meeting their own needs. It is no accident that the best 
known and probably the most influential of the Commission’s reports 
is the volume “Helping Teachers Understand Children”—the direct 
result of a procedure over several years in which, under Daniel Prescott’s 
expert guidance, teachers in an actual school and community situation 
studied their own attitudes and actions and came to significant under- 
standings about the growth and development of their own children. 

How much of practical value has come from the activities of the 
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Commission on Teacher Education and from the many other efforts 
of recent years? In particular, to what extent have our teacher- 
education institutions really changed their programs and practices 
in the light of what we have learned about human growth and develop- 
ment—especially the growth and development of children and youth? 

Some changes have undoubtedly taken place. Statements and art- 
icles in this issue of Understanding the Child show considerable di- 
versity, however, as to the type and extent of the change. L. D. Has- 
kew, for example, who with Karl Bigelow helped effectively in imple- 
menting the Commission materials. gives a distinctly encouraging re- 
port. Mrs. Katharine Whiteside-Taylor, speaking from the point of 
_ view of a family-life educator working with both parents and teachers, 
_ is likewise enthusiastic. Professor Line is more moderate, but sees gains. 
- Katherine Stains, measuring current practice against what she knows 
of child development, has more doubts. Dean Laycock’s statistically- 
written account of his Canadian inquiry leaves one with the impression 
that much more has been theoretically accepted than is actually 
applied. And the statement by Thomas Alexander and Agnes Snyder 
suggests that some people, at least, believe progress in adopting a new 
philosophy and technique in teacher education has been slow in most of 
our universities and colleges. 

One point seems clear: It is with younger children rather than 
youth that the greatest advances have been made. This is no new 
story; college and university preparation of high school teachers has 
for many years lagged behind that provided for teachers of young 
children in our teachers colleges—this in spite of the fact that the 
Progressive Education Association commissions dealt almost entirely 
with the secondary school field. For various reasons—Teachers College 
of Columbia Univerity being one of the chief ones—the preparation 
of teachers of young children has long been rooted in the human needs 
of individuals in a democratic society rather than in the traditional 
academic routines of the secondary school. It is worth noting that 
leadership in recent years in the efforts to have teachers who understand 
child growth and development has come from professional organiza- 
tions chiefly representative of the teachers of young children—the 
Association for Childhood Education, the National Association for 
Nursery Education, the Association for Curriculum Development. 
Most institutions preparing secondary school teachers still have a long 
way to go before it will be possible to say of them that, in their course 
offerings and practical opportunities for contacts with youth and the 
community, they operate on the basis of an understanding of human 
growth and development. 





HAS TEACHER EDUCATION CHANGED? A SYMPOSIUM 


EMBERS of the Editorial Board of 
Understanding the Child and sev- 
eral others in the field of education were 
recently asked this question: To what 
extent and in what ways has teacher edu- 
cation changed in the past few years to 
bring it into accord with what we know 
of human growth and development? 

The purpose of the inquiry, of course, 
wa sto secure some measure, if possible, of 
the practical effects of the mental hy- 
giene and child development efforts of the 
past ten or fifteen years—of such studies 
as Prescott’s “Emotion and the Educative 
Process” (1938), and the Commonwealth 
Fund study published the same year; the 
publications of the Commission oa 
Teacher Education, especially “Helping 
Teachers Understand Children”; the ex- 
tensive research in child development; and 
the numerous good things that have is- 
sued fro mthe National Committees for 
Mental Hygiene in both the United States 
and Canada and from such professional 
organizations as the Association for Child- 
hood Education, the Association for Cur- 
riculum Development, the National As- 
sociation for Nursery Education, the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, and others. 

Replies to the inquiry took the form 
of short statements and one or two longer 
articles. Four of the shorter statements 
follow. 





L. D. HASKEW 


DEAN, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Without doubt the most significant 
change that has taken place in teacher 


education during the past decade has 
been the almost revoluntary shift toward 
bringing prospective teachers into early 
and long-continued contact with children, 
in situations in which those children can 
be studied and can be understood by those 
who are later to teach them. Almost 
every “course” in the professional curricu- 
lum for teachers today emphasizes contact 
with children in a multitude of labora- 
tory-type situations, and the literature in 
the field is calling for even more of such 
contact. We find the traditional courses 
in educational psychology and in child 
psychology being discarded in favor of 
longer courses that deal with the study of 
child development, and aimed at the 
sympathetic understanding of child na- 
ture. In consequence, many institutions 
that prepare teachers are reporting a new 
degree of interest on the part of students, 
and a new zest for teaching itself. 

Also, we find an increased emphasis 
upon the personal qualities, including 
such things as emotional balance, outlook 
on life, and general poise, of the teacher 
herself in most teacher education cur- 
ricula. The guidance-type teaching of 
teachers is far more prevalent than it was 
a decade ago, and we find this approach 
even beginning to penetrate some of the 
institutions that prepare secondary teach- 
ers almost exclusively. This emphasis 
upon the teacher as a person, in other 
words, has become more than mere lip- 
service to a list of high sounding traits, 
and has become much more a matter of 
working with individual prospective 
ceachers to give them the self-confidence, 
self-reliance, 


and self-sufficiency they 


need. 
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KATHARINE WHITESIDE-TAYLOR 


LONG BEACH CITY COLLEGE, 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


with 
teacher education during the last three 


My most intensive contacts 
years have been in. the workshops on 
family life education held at the Uni- 
versity of California for three summers 
and at the University of California at 
Los Angeles and San Francisco State last 
summer. In each of these workshops 
great emphasis was given to the mental 
hygiene aspects of family relationships 
with full cognizance of the effects for 
good or ill of parental attitudes upon 
child development and future adjust- 
ments. It was gratifying to discover that 
most of the teachers who attended these 
workshops had had considerable exposure 
to works such as Prescott’s “Emotion and 
the Educative Process,” publications of 
the Human Relations Commission of the 
New Education Fellowship, and of the 
Commission on Teacher Education, as 
well as having followed carefully many 
articles in Mental Hygiene, Understand- 
ing the Child, and Childhood Education. 

They were eager for new insights re- 
garding group dynamics and using the 
workshop or class itself as a laboratory 
in human relations. They were espe- 
cially responsive to the findings presented 
in the works of Sigmund Freud and the 
Neo-Freudians such as Karen Horner and 
Erich Fromm, of Alfred Adler and Karl 
Jung. 

Our 
greatly enriched by the contributions of 
Dr. Mary Jones, who has conducted much 


work in San Francisco was 


of the research in the ten-year adolescent 
study being carried on by the Institute of 
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Child Welfare, University of California, 
and by Dr. Alfred Kinsey, who gave 
four days to our group in return for re- 
ceiving case histories from each group 
member. 

It was universally agreed by this group 
that giving the case history was in itself 
an excellent bit of mental hygiene, de- 
veloping in them new understandings and 
relaxed attitudes in this basic area of 
Dr. Kinsey and his 
workers are so excellent in their person- 


human interaction. 


to-person contacts, so wise and objective 
in their discussions, that their contribu- 
tions to the emotional health of all group 
They brought 


about profound and wholesome changes 


members was invaluable. 


in attitudes in many, even of those who 
had always considered themselves most 
liberal. 

Both the eagerness and receptivity of 
teachers for understandings in the field 
of mental hygiene and human relations 
are most gratifying. All those in charge 
of teacher education should provide more 
and more opportunities for workshop 
situations which may be used both for 
gaining knowledge and insights, and also 
as laboratories in human interaction by 
providing experiences which teachers may 
use when they return to their own class- 
rooms. 

W. LINE 
PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 

The following gains may be noted: 

Teacher selection gives greater atten- 
tion to personal suitability. 

Professional training is more conscious 
of mental health objectives. 

Kindergarten, and 
primary teachers have some experience 


pre-kindergarten 
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in the experimental pre-school. 

In-service training includes refresher 
courses, many of which are focussed on 
developmental psychology and mental hy- 
giene. 

Permissive techniques are increasingly 
used in guidance and counselling. 

A few very significant research projects 
are being undertaken, which contribute 
to professional education. 

There is undoubtedly a marked in- 
crease in the degree to which educational 
philosophy is regarded as needing a basis 
in child development; but much remains 
to be done both in clarifying theoretical 
Before a 
satisfactory degree of progress in this di- 


formulations and in practice. 


rection can take place, two things are de- 
manded of the psychologists and social 
scientists: (a) a forthright attempt to 
state principles of mental health that have 
fundamental and universal import; (b) a 
professional honesty that refuses to be 
content with half-measures, openly de- 
clares its objectives, and demands that 
these objectives have first place in educa- 
tional policy. 


KATHERINE G. STAINS 


LESLEY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Teacher education has made only slight 
changes to bring it into accord with what 
we know of human growth and develop- 


ment. It offers courses in child develop- 
It provides for observation of 
children on the various levels. It develops 
activities which are similar to children’s 
activities, i.c., students in a Teaching of 
Social Studies class might actually build 


a toy shop and engage in the various ac- 


ment. 


tivities of six year old children to discover 
through experience the possibilities for 
mental and social growth, character de- 
velopment, and the need for subject mat- 
ter skills. Teacher education also enables 
students to keep objective records of 
children in order to follow and to analyze 
their growth. These few changes leave 
much to be done in the field of‘ teacher 
education in order to bring it into accord 
with our knowledge of human develop- 


ment. 





MENTAL HYGIENE IN CANADIAN EDUCATION 


BY 


S. R. LAYCOCK 


E HEAR a great deal about mental 
hygiene in education. How far 
have mental hygiene aims and practices 
been accepted by educators and how far 
have they been put into practice? To get 
an answer to that question The National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene (Canada) 
sent the writer to visit the nine Canadian 
provincial departments of education in 
with the of 


Canada’s education systems and to enlist 


order to confer heads 
their cooperation in a survey of mental 
hygiene aims and practices. 

All departments of education agreed to 
These 
covered the following topics: Mental Hy- 
giene and School Objectives, Mental Hy- 
giene and Curricular Content, Mental 
Hygiene and General Methods of Teach- 


ing, Mental Hygiene and Behavior Guid- 


answer a set of questionnaires. 


ance, Mental Hygiene and Provision for 
Individual Differences in Schools, Mental 
Hygiene and Extra Curricular Activities, 
Mental Hygiene and Teacher Education, 
Mental Hygiene and Teacher Personnel, 
Mental Hygiene and Supervision of 
Schools, Mental Hygiene and Public 
Health Services, Mental Hygiene and 
Teacher Aids, Mental Hygiene and Home 
and School Relationships. 

Questionnaires were prepared for both 
elementary and secondary schools, and for 
department of education officials, super- 
intendents of city schools, and superin- 
tendents of schools of non-urban areas. 
Department of education officials were 
asked to state, concerning the items of 


the questionnaire, whether these were or 
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were not the policy of the Department, 
and also the extent to which they felt 
these policies were actually carried out 
in schools. Superintendents were asked 
the latter question only. The superin- 
tendents were chosen as a random sample 
from the non-urban areas of the Canadian 
provinces and from the larger Canadian 
cities. 

In this article some general results from 
four questionnaires only will be given— 
those referring to School Objectives, Gen- 
Methods of Behavior 
Guidance, and Teacher Education and 
Personnel. 


eral Teaching, 
Results will be given for ele- 
mentary schools only. 


Mental Hygiene and School Objectives 


Selected items under this heading and 
the replies were: 

1. “Emphasis in schools on what kind 
of person the pupil becomes rather than 
on how much he knows.” 

Seven 


Education said this was their policy; two 


out of nine Departments of 


Four de- 
partments thought that the majority of 


said it was their policy in part. 


schools carried out this policy; four said 
a substantial number did so; and one said 
very few schools did so. 

Of fifty-two superintendents of schools 
from non-urban areas, one said that this 
policy was practised in néarly all schools; 
eight said in the majority of schools; 
twenty-six said in a substantial number 
of scheels; and seventeen in very few. 

Of 


twelve superintendents of city 
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schools, one said that nearly all schools 
practised this policy; seven said that a 
majority of schools did so; two said a 
substantial number of schools; and two 
very few schools. 

2. “Curriculum viewed as a body of 
experiences which will best promote the 
development of the pupil rather than as 
a body of knowledge he must acquire.” 

Eight departments of education said 
this was their policy and one said it was, 
in part, its policy. Two departments felt 
that this was practised in nearly all 
schools; three in a majority of schools; 
three in a substantial number of schools; 
and one in very few schools. 

Of fifty-four 


schools from non-urban areas, only two 


superintendents of 


believed that this policy was carried out 
in nearly all schools; nine said it was 
practised in a majority of schools; twenty- 
six said it was carried out in a substantial 
number of schools; and seventeen said in 
very few schools. 

Of twelve superintendents of 
schools, one believed that 
schools put this policy into practice; five 
said a majority of schools; four said a 
substantial number of schools; and two 


city 
nearly all 


said very few schools. 

From the replies to the above two items 
it would appear that mental hygiene ob- 
jectives are being accepted to a consider- 
able degree in Canadian schools, 


Mental Hygiene and Gereral Methods 
of Teaching 


Selected items under this heading and 
the replies were: 

1. “Class as a comparative group of 
teacher and pupils pursuing a common 
interest.” 


All nine departments of education said 
this was their policy. One said it was 
put into effect in nearly all schools; three 
said in a majority of schools; five in a 
substantial number of schools; and two 
in very few schools. 

Of fifty-nine superintendents of schools 
from non-urban areas, six said this policy 
was practised in nearly all schools; eight- 
een said in a majority of schools; twenty- 
six in a substantial number of schools; 
and nine in very few schools. 


Of twelve superintendents of city 


schools, three said this was carried out in 
nearly all schools; six said in a majority of 
schools; two in a substantial number of 
schools; and one’in very few schools. 

2. “Emphasis on pupil activity—enter- 
prises, activity programs, etc.” 

Six of the nine departments said this 
was their policy and the other three said 
it was partly their policy, which probably 
meant that they gave this method of 
teaching qualified approval. One depart- 
ment said this was carried out in nearly 
all schools; one in the majority of schools; 
five in a substantial number of schools; 
and two in very few schools. 

Of fifty-seven 


schools from non-urban areas, five said 


superintendents of 


this was the practice in nearly all schools; 
thirteen said in the majority of schools; 
twenty-eight in a substantial number of 
schools and eleven in very few schools. 

Of twelve superintendents of city 
schools, two said this was practised in 
nearly all schools; three in the majority of 
schools; four in a substantial number of 
schools; and three in very few schools. 

3. “Special attention given to the de- 
velopment of wholesome emotional pat- 
terns of behavior in children.” 
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Five departments said this was their 
policy. The other four gave qualified ap- 
proval by saying it was in part their 
policy. Three departments said this was 
practised in the majority of schools, and 
six said in very few schools. 

Of sixty superintendents from non- 
urban areas, seven said this was practised 
in nearly all schools; five said it was prac- 
tised in the majority of schools; twenty- 
five said substantial number of 
schools; and twenty-three said in very few 
schools. 

Of twelve 


in a 


superintendents of city 
schools, one said this was practised in 
nearly all schools; five said in a majority 
of schools; three in a substantial number 
of schools; and three in very few schools. 


Mental Hygiene and Behavior 
Guidance of Pupils 


Selected items under this heading and 
the replies were: 

1. “Discipline thought of as a means 
of living and working together, not as an 
end.” 

Eight departments said this was their 
policy and one said it was the policy in 
part. Two said it was the policy of 


nearly all schools, four of a majority of 
schools and three in a substantial number 
of schools. 


Of fifty-seven superintendents from 
non-urban areas, ten said this was the 
policy in nearly all schools; eighteen said 
in a majority of schools; nineteen in a 
substantial number of schools; and ten 
in very few schools. 

Of twelve superintendents of city 
schools, four said this was the policy in 
nearly all schools; three said in a majority 
of schools; four in a substantial number 
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of schools; and one in very few schools. 

2. “Atmosphere of classroom one of 
friendly cooperation.” 

Eight departments said this was their 
policy and the other said it was in part 
its policy. Two said this was the policy 
of nearly all schools; four in a majority of 
schools; and three in a substantial num- 
ber of schools. 

Of fifty-six superintendents from non- 
urban areas, one said this policy was in 
effect in nearly all schools; twenty said 
in a majority of schools; twenty-eight in 
a substantial number of schools; and 
seven in very few schools. 

Of twelve city superintendents, two 
said this policy was practised in nearly 
all schools; three said in a majority of 
schools; five in a substantial number of 
schools; and two in very few schools. 

3. “Misbehavior viewed as difficulties 
arising in the social growth of pupils.” 

Six departments stated this was their 
policy but three gave it only qualified 
approval. Only two said this policy was 
in effect in the majority of schools; four 
said in a substantial number of schools; 
and three in very few schools. 

Of fifty-five superintendents from non- 
urban areas, three said this was the view- 
point in nearly all schools; seven in a ma- 
jority of schools; twenty-nine in a sub- 
stantial number of schools; and sixteen in 
very few schools. 

Of twelve city superintendents two 
said this was the viewpoint in nearly all 
schools; two in a majority of schools; five 
in a substantial number of schools; and 
three in very few schools. 

4. “Intelligent diagnosis of pupil mal- 
adjustments in the light of individual 
pupil needs.” 
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Seven departments said this was their 
policy; one said it was its policy in part; 
and one said it was not its policy. One 
department said this was practised in the 
majority of schools; three in a substantial 
number of schools; four in very few 
schools; and one did not answer this 
question. 

Of fifty-six superintendents from non- 
urban areas, one said it was practised in 
nearly all schools; ten said in a majority 
of schools; twenty-seven in a substantial 
number of schools; and eighteen in very 
few schools. 

Of twelve city superintendents, three 
said this was practised in nearly all 
schools; three in a majority of schools; 
four in a substantial number of schools; 
and two in very few schools. 

From the above data it would seem 
that, while the mental hygiene viewpoint 
has a substantial foothold in “discipline” 
in schools, it has a very long way to go 
before becoming thoroughly established. 

5. “School establishes cooperative re- 
lationships with parents so that a basis 
for cooperation exists before behavior dif- 
ficulties occur.” 

Seven departments said this was their 
policy and the other two accepted the 
policy in part. 
this: was the policy in a majority of 


Two departments said 


schools; four said in a substantial num- 
ber of schools; and three in very few 
schools. 

Of fifty-six superintendengs of non- 
urban areas, three said that this was prac- 
tised in nearly all schools; four in a 
majority of schools; twenty-five in a sub- 
stantial number of schools; and twenty- 
four in very few schools. 


Of twelve city superintendents, two 


said this policy was practised in nearly 
all schools; four in the majority of 
schools; four in a substantial number of 
schools; and two in very few schools. 


Mental Hygiene, Teacher Education 
and Teacher Personnel 


Selected items from these questionnaires 
and the replies were: 

1. “Teacher-training institutions aim 
to develop an understanding of pupil 
needs and the objectives of developing the 
whole child rather than to show student- 
teachers a few ‘tricks of the trade.’” 

Seven departments said this was their 
policy in training teachers, and two said 
it was their policy in part. Five depart- 
ments said this was carried out to a con- 
siderable degree; two said it was carried 
out to some degree; and one did not 
answer this question. 

2. “Courses in mental hygiene and 
guidance a definite part of the teacher 
training curriculum.” 

Five departments said this was their 
policy; two said it was not their policy; 
and two said it was their policy “in part.” 
One department said this policy was being 
carried out effectively; two said to a 
considerable degree; two to some degree; 
and one slightly or not at all. 

3. “Candidates for teacher-training 
selected on the basis of mental health and 


personality and not merely on academic 


standing.” 

Three departments said this was their 
policy; two said it was not their policy; 
and four said it was their policy in part. 
One department said this policy was being 
carried out effectively; three said to some 
degree; two said very slightly or not at 


all; and one did not answer the question. 
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In the case of the superintendents the 
questionnaire was called “Mental Hygiene 
and Teacher Personnel.” Questions were 
worded somewhat differently. 

4. “Teachers” ideals are to promote the 
social and emotional growth of the child 
as well as increase his knowledge and 
skills.” 

Of sixty-one superintendents of non- 
urban areas, nine said this was practised 
in nearly all schools; twenty-two said in 
the majority of schools; twenty-two in a 
substantial number of schools; and eight 
in very few schools. 

Of the twelve city superintendents, six 
said this policy was practised in nearly all 
schools; three in a majority of schools; 
one in a substantial number of schools; 
and two in very few schools. 

5. “Teachers have a mental hygiene 
point of view.” 

Of fifty-five superintendents 
non-urban areas, four said this was true 
of nearly all schools; eleven said of a 
majority of schools; twenty of a substan- 


from 


tial number of schools; and twenty of 
very few schools. 


Of twelve city superintendents, one 
said this was true of nearly all schools; 
five said of a majority of schools; three of 


a substantial number of schools; and 
three of very few schools. 

6. “Teachers possess insight into their 
own personality problems and make sound 
adjustments.” 

Of fifty-six superintendents from non- 
urban areas, none said that the above was 
true of the teachers of nearly all schools; 
ten thought it was true in the majority 
of schools; twenty-seven in a substantial 


number of schools; and sixteen in very 
few schools. 

Of twelve city superintendents, one 
thought that the above was true of 
teachers in nearly all schools; three of 


‘teachers in the majority of schools; five 


of teachers in a substantial number of 
schools; and three of teachers in very few 
schools. 

7. “Teachers genuinely like and respect 
their pupils.” 

Of sixty superintendents of non-urban 
areas, thirteen said this true of 
teachers in nearly all schools; thirty-seven 
said it was true of teachers in the majority 
of schools; and ten of teachers in a sub- 
stantial number of schools. 


was 


Of the twelve city superintendents, six 
said the above was true in nearly all 
schools; four of teachers in the majority 
of schools; and two of teachers in a sub- 
stantial number of schools. 


Conclusion 


The outline of the survey of the extent 
of mental hygiene aims and practices in 
Canadian education as given in this ar- 
ticle indicates that such aims and prac- 
tices have made some headway in schools, 
but that only a substantial beginning has 
been made. It would appear that the tra- 
ditional emphasis on subject-matter rather 
than on the child, and on strict discipline 
rather than on behavior guidance, is still 
The results 
of the survey of secondary schools, which 


a factor in Canadian schools. 


are not given here, indicate that this is 
far more true of secondary schools than 


of elementary schools. 





A CHALLENGE TO TEACHER EDUCATION 


BY 


THOMAS ALEXANDER and AGNES SNYDER 





To break down some of the artificiality and time-serving that have become all too characteristic 
of our education; to develop genuine values; and to arouse the desire to become teachers in those 
who appreciate the significance of their work both to the individual and to society: These are some 
of the aims of the recently-established five-year program of teacher-education at Adelphi College, 
Garden City, New York. Dr. Alexander is a visiting lecturer and Dr. Snyder is director of 


teacher education at Adelphi College. 


Dr. Alexander was the founder and chairman and Dr. 


Snyder a2 member of the faculty of New College, an experiment in teacher education at Teachers 


College, Columbia University. 
United States and abroad. 


Both have had long experience in teacher education in the 





OR more than a century Americans 

have been studying the many problems 
relating to the education of teachers. 
Throughout these many years one ex- 
periment has followed another in efforts 
to prepare teachers to assume more intel- 
ligently their tremendous responsibilities. 
As a result, the essential qualifications of 
a teacher are quite well known and gener- 
ally accepted: physical, emotional, mental, 
and spiritual health; sound personal char- 
acter; sensitivity to human needs; fecling 
of civic responsibility; highly developed 
scholarship and professional abilities and 
skills. Definite progress, too, has been 


made both in recognizing and developing 


these qualities. But, in spite of all the 
study of the problems of teacher educa- 
tion, we are still, even in the best col- 
leges, content to operate on standards far 
below what is possible of attainment. 
We apparently do not care to pay the 
price for educating teachers as well as we 
know how to do so. Moreover, we shall 
continue to fail to make use of even our 
present knowledge of the needs of de- 
veloping superior teachers until we whole- 
heartedly: 


make entrance to the teaching 
profession a privilege rather than 
a right; 

utilize the contributions of mental 
hygiene in educating teachers who 
will possess that understanding of 
human behavior basic to living ra- 
tionally with themselves and oth- 
ers and to performing the teacher 
role of developing the potentiali- 
ties of others; 

concern ourselves with a program 
designed to develop ability for in- 
dependent thinking and resource- 
fulness in meeting changing prob- 
lems; and, at the same time, de- 
velop mature sensitivity to the 
value of exchange of ideas in 
problem solution; 

demand a broad educational back- 
ground and high standards of 
scholarship; 

prize quite as highly as scholar- 
ship the understanding and appre- 
ciation of human values; 
develop appreciation of and ability 
for cooperative action; 

regard the slow processes of edu- 
cation as the most potent factors 
in the continuous improvement of 
society and the teacher as the most 
potent factor among the procesess 
of education. 
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Selection and Guidance 


The curriculum and the guidance pro- 
gram are the major instruments of selec- 
tion. These must be such as will bring 
out the real character of the student and 
have within them the means for his de- 
velopment to the fullest of his potentiali- 
While the emphasis will always be 
positive and constructive, the reality 
must, however, be faced that no college 


ties. 


can control all the influences at work 
upon students nor possess techniques ef- 
fective enough to work radical changes 
in character and in personality at college 
age. Therefore, if the school of educa- 
tion is to do its share in raising standards 
in the teaching profession, considerable 
elimination can be expected along with 
great gains in the development of superior 


teachers. 


The Educational Program 


The educational program postulates a 
curriculum based upon those situations, 
problems, and issues which, in one form or 
another, persist in human existence. For 
convenience in maintaining a balance in 
the curriculum, the following list of the 
several areas of living common to all 


people is used as a frame of reference: 


(1) adjusting to and cooperating with 
others in the family, community, 
state, and nation, and with other 
peoples; 
adjusting to, controlling, and de- 
veloping the natural environment 
looking toward its continuously 
better utilization for individual 
and social needs; 
achieving, maintaining, and im- 
proving physical, mental, and 
emotional health; 


(4) achieving economic security; sat- 
isfying wants beyond the essen- 
tials of existence in food, clothing, 
and shelter; 

finding a satisfying vocation; 
creating, interpreting, and appre- 
ciating art and beauty; 

using leisure in satisfying recrea- 
tional activities; 

acquiring, transmitting, and en- 
riching the social heritage, the 
means by which each generation 
builds upon the achievements of its 
predecessor; 

developing principles and endur- 
ing values, and readiness and abil- 
ity to act in accordance with 
them. 


(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


The above framework serves a two- 
fold purpose: (1) those problems, situa- 
tions, and issues in each area which are 
of universal concern form the common 
core of the curriculum; (2) in individual 
guidance, they become, in the form in 
which they manifest themselves in the 
lives of the students, the point of de- 
parture for goal setting, planning, and 
evaluating. 

Individual guidance and curriculum 
development shuttle back and forth. The 
nature of the personal problems raised by 
the students suggests the approaches to 
be made to the core problems of the cur- 


riculum. The treatment of the problems 


through the curriculum, in turn, must, if 
sound, aid the student in the solution 
of his own problems. 


Gradually through 
such an approach it is assumed that the 
student will bring to the professional 
aspects of these same problems a scholarly 
background, the techniques of thinking, 
and the sound character and personality 
necessary to deal effectively with pro- 
fessional problems. 
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Structure of the Curriculum people of all kinds meet and at- 
tempt to solve their problems; 

a plan of student teaching and 
internship so coordinated with the 
rest of the program as to give the 


students opportunity to develop 


With the problems, issues, and situa- 
tions of the areas of living as the core, the 
structure of the curriculum includes: 


(1) central and education seminars 


in which the areas of living out- 
lined above are analyzed, broken 
down into concrete terms mean- 
ingful to the student, and plans 
for study mapped out; 

broad field and specific courses 
utilizing the resources of College 
and articulated with the seminars; 
such experiences in community 
living, social work, periods in in- 
dustry, foreign study, American 
travel as will bring the students 
into direct contact with and par- 
ticipation in the ways whereby 


the professional skills needed to 
apply their learnings to teaching; 
a guidance program concerned 
with the students’ goals, long- 
view planning, standards, and 
evaluation of the degree to which 
they are continuously approaching 
their goals, carrying out their 
plans, and meeting standards; 
provision for individual and group 
recreation; 

a cooperative plan of administra- 
tion including  student-faculty 
committees. 





THE TEACHER AND TODAY’S WORLD* 


BY 


HOWLAND H. SARGEANT 


DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


[* the United States the teacher carries 
a double load. As an adult citizen, 
he must cope with today’s problems, to- 
day’s anxieties, and, perhaps, with today’s 
pessimism. But as soon as he steps into 
a classroom, his main concern must be 
with tomorrow. He must nourish the 
hope of a stable future, point toward it, 
teach toward it, no matter what the dis- 
appointments of today. If he transfers 
to his students the basic belief that this 
will turn out to be a livable kind of 
world, that the fundamentals of democ- 
racy can be preserved, that moral order 
can be established on a universal basis, he 
will be performing a most distinguished 
and vital service for our democratic way 
of life. 

I do not use the word “must” lightly. 
It rises from my deep conviction that we 
have here a weakness that must be made 
We speak of democracy in terms 
That re- 
spect includes the child and the child’s 


right to protection from adult burdens. 


clear. 


of respect for human dignity. 


This story was told to me by a parent in 
Washington: His young daughter, six or 
thereabouts, and a two-year veteran in 
kindergarten, refused to go on with the 
class activities. “Is this work necessary?” 
she asked her teacher. “I don’t see why 
I should continue with it if in five years 


> 


we are all going to be blown to picces.’ 


* From an address before the National Catholic 
Educational Association, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
April 11, 1950. 
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I do not suggest an ivory tower ap- 
proach to teaching. On the contrary, the 
student needs the raw materials for his 
spiritual and mental growth. He needs 
to know the real issues in today’s world, 
but he must also be able to place them in 
a context of reasonable hope and con- 
fidence. He must find himself in the idea 
of a free society as against a slave society. 

There is no need to soften or disguise 
They 


focus naturally into an active and prac- 


these burning issues of our time. 


tical belief in our democratic principles. 
I am convinced that when the facts are 
known and their meaning made clear, the 
men of today—and the children who will 
be the men of tomorrow—will make a 
sound choice. 

As educators and as citizens our re- 
Youth 
all over the world needs to understand 
what is at stake today. The aim of the 
police state, past and present, is to make 


sponsibilities have a wide range. 


men and children immune to the idea of 
freedom. I happened to be in Europe at 
the time when Hitler and Mussolini were 
in control of the German and the Italian 
educational systems. I had at least a 
short glance at the kind of training, in 
the German Jugend and the Italian Gio- 
vani d'Italia, that turns the minds of 
children away from friendliness and un- 
derstanding, and builds, instead, a fierce 


hostility. Those children went goosestep- 


ping from one school to the next, arrogant 





in the belief that they were superior 
creatures destined, literally, to conquer 
the world. Today that generation, or 
what is left of it, is in a pitiful confusion. 
It has to begin all over again. We can be 
certain that in Western Germany, in Italy 
and in Japan, education for international 
understanding will be a long and difficult 
job. 

In the meantime, the tragedy of mis- 
education is being enacted again in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union. In Russia, 
the Komsomolsk is serving the same pur- 
pose that the Jugend served in Germany. 
You can see the totalitarian pattern. It 
is not an accidental one. In Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Communist minority now in 
control has begun to concentrate on edu- 
cation and training. It has completed the 
initial stage of taking over the educational 
system. All universities have been purged 
of teachers who refused to conform to 
Communist dogma. In the secondary 
schools an estimated 30 per cent of the 
teachers lost their jobs in the first 21 
months of the new regime. Everywhere 
students were questioned to determine 
their political reliability. It 
that at least 10,000 university students 


is known 
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were found to be “unfit” for higher edu- 
cation. Under a new law, the textbooks 
have been completely revised, and true to 
form, the Russian language made compul- 
sory in the schools. 

Where these leading? 
Given enough time, is it not possible that 
the majority of people in the Russian orbit 
can be so indoctrinated that they will have 
neither desire nor understanding of free- 
dom? Can mind and character be ma- 
chined to a set response? The experiment 
is now going on behind the Iron Curtain. 

The task before the American educator 
is one which demands our deepest respect 
and our fullest aid. 


aze measures 


His is a crucial role 
in our national defense against a danger 
that is greater than the danger from 
weapons or armies. If it is allowed to 
spread, or to go unchecked, no amount of 
weapons or armies of our own will bring 
us the world we want. 

That danger is the wilful attempt to 
enslave the human mind, to make it im- 
mune to freedom. By accepting the chal- 
lenge to counteract that danger, and by 
working to eliminate it, our teachers can 
become the strongest link between today 
and a safe tomorrow. 








SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT AND MENTAL HEALTH 


BY 


J. RESNICK 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, BEMIDJI, MINNESOTA 


DETERMINE school adjustment 
subjectively, it is necessary to deal 
largely with the feelings and attitudes of 
the pupil toward certain aspects of his 
This can often be 


revealed by the use of an adjustment ques- 


school environment. 


' tionnaire on which the pupil is asked to 
' indicate an expression on such factors as 
his like or dislike for the school curricu- 
‘lum, school organizations, and examina- 
tions; his attitude toward his teachers and 
school administration; his reaction toward 
_ his classmates and what they think of him 
as well as their treatment of him; his 
general outlook on life—such as whether 
he was easily discouraged, lacked aggres- 
siveness, or had a usual happy disposition; 
his ability to adapt himself to his home 
and family situation. The feelings of the 
student toward these matters give an in- 
dication as to his personal adjustment. It 
is from responses made by the pupil that 
"his adjustment can be ascertained. 

The susceptibility of adjustment to 
objective definition or measurement is not 
as great at the present time as is desirable. 
Advancement is being made, however, in 
attempts to measure adjustment, and re- 
search is contributing to the comprehen- 
sion of its constituent elements. 

No arbitrary point can be established 
above which an individual becomes well 
adjusted or below which one becomes 
poorly adjusted. There are many degrees 
of adjustment. Adjustment from the 
psychological point of view is a highly 
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specific thing, varying from one environ- 
ment to another. Thus in his school en- 
vironment, an individual may be well ad- 
justed; yet, in his home environment, he 
may be poorly adjusted. The adjustment 
of the individual in relation to his home 
environment may be such as to reveal 
poor adjustment in relation to his siblings 
or poor adjustment in relation to one sib- 
ling and good adjustment in relation to 
another sibling. 

To possess good mental health, an indi- 
vidual should have an honest respect for 
He should feel that 
his associates enjoy his presence, that the 
individuals with whom he finds himself 
welcome him as an essential part of their 
society. He possesses the thought that 
there is a pleasure to be found in the 
company of these people and that they 
know he likes them. The maladjusted 
person does not share this feeling of well 
being. Basically, he feels that he does not 
He thinks that 
he is not wanted and that his presence is 
Such 
an individual is not kindly disposed even 
toward himself. He often blames himself 


himself as a person. 


possess any close friends. 


not a source of pleasure to others. 


for his antisocial attitude, but not with 
a view toward correcting it; rather he 
may feel inclined to withdraw from those 
who increase his feeling of self-conscious- 


* ness. 


Since the essential program of mental 
hygiene is preventive in nature, the self- 
attitude of the 


regarding individual 
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should be fostered rather than under- 
mined. In this respect, the individual’s 
shortcomings are regarded as not unbear- 
able but rather as factors which can be 
improved and remedied with time. The 
method through 
recognizing the strong points of the indi- 
vidual’s personality, rather than con- 
stantly dwelling upon and criticizing the 
weaknesses which may be present, is an 
important part of the program for sound 
mental health. This procedure tends to 
reestablish confidence in the individual, 
so that he will expend further effort to 
meet the situation adequately. This way 
of helping the individual make the proper 
adjustment has been referred to as a 
positive approach. 
high importance upon the individual as a 


of making progress 


Such a view places 


human being and attempts to establish 
within the individual a feeling of worth 
to himself and to society. 

Followers of the concept of good men- 
tal health will not use destructive methods 
of discipline that involve fear, belittling, 
and sarcasm. The psychologically intel- 
ligent person does not ridicule an indi- 
vidual for his personality maladjustment; 


he seeks rather to find ways and means of 
assisting the person to adjust properly. 
The progressive teacher knows that good 
discipline does not arise from a con- 
temptuous attitude toward a pupil’s best 
efforts to succeed, but rather from the 
joy of achievement which is in harmony 
with the ability to perform. Accomplish- 
ment does not carry with it very much 
pleasure, if it is too easy a victory, nor 
can requiring a high standard of perform- 
ance for a pupil of low intelligence bring 
with it little else than an awareness of 
the inability to perform with its resulting 
The 
individual who lacks the confidence with- 
in himself to face the reality of life is a 
ready prey to personality disorders of an 
emotional nature. 


shock of failure and inadequacy. 


This feeling of inade- 
quacy with its destructive undermining 
of self-confidence is the factor which ap- 
pears to manifest itself in a large propor- 
tion of maladjusted individuals. The re- 
establishment of confidence through praise 
and a continuum of small successes is a 
wholesome method recommended as a 


means of preventing maladjustment. 





THE PARENTS’ ROLE IN A MODERN SCHOOL 


BY 


ALICE BRODHEAD anp GRACE ROTZEL 


THE SCHOOL IN ROSE VALLEY, MOYLAN, PA. 


TEACHER’S time, if she is not 
working under the pressure of as- 
sembly-line education, is spent in learning 
more about children as well as in teach- 
ing them, and a good school will give her 
the opportunity to do so. Since the 
parents’ job is similarly devoted to learn- 
ing and teaching, the right kind of school 
can offer them both a unique opportunity 
for developing their dual role. 
A school must provide for its pupils: 
z 
2. experiences from which knowledge 


a climate favorable to learning 


can be gained 

3. assistance in relating that knowledge 
into significant wholeness. 

The School in Rose Valley can make 
these provisions for parents and teachers 
as well as children, and it seems important 
that it do so. 

Fortunately our educational goal is de- 
fined: the healthy maturing of our young 
people. Rose Valley parents are Rose 
Valley parents and Rose Valley teachers 
are Rose Valley teachers precisely because 
they agree on this aim. But our educa- 
tional practices are never finally set; we 
must continue to evaluate and revise them 
Herein lies the tre- 
When 
people are learning together, they are in 
a state of mental vitality which is produc- 


as long as we’re alive. 


mendous value of a joint effort. 


tive of ideas. When they are learning 
with a common purpose, they can com- 
bine those ideas in an effort to achieve 


their aim. Our educational assumption 


has been that parents and teachers were 
together seeking the best way to promote 
the children’s sound growth and develop- 
ment; that we were completely unified in 
this desire though we might have different 
ideas for achieving it; and that our com- 
bined efforts in sifting and weighing these 
ideas would bring us out with some of the 
right answers. i 

The School in Rose Valley needs in- 
terested, learning, critical parents. 


Parent Participation 


The parent-participation program of 
the School in Rose Valley grew out of a 
fundamental idea underlying the school: 
since education is a process constantly 
going on—not something that happens 
between nine and three o'clock, five days 
a week—the school and home. must work 
together. Therefore, the more parents 
who could be integrated into the school 
program the better. Whenever decisions 
affecting professional standards and poli- 
cies were required, the staff was asked to 
consult and form a policy, but in other 
fields the final responsibility has been that 
of the parents. 

From the beginning, certain adminis- 
trative duties were assumed by parents. 
These are represented by four committees, 
whose chairmen are Board members: ad- 
missions, education, finance, and property. 
Staff representation on these committees 
has meant that all points of view are con- 
sidered. Voluntary work of the parents 
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at school has been the responsibility of 
these four committees, and therefore their 
membership has been kept as large as 
workable. When parents enter the school 
they are asked on what committee they 
wish to work. If they are reluctant, to 
work on any, they are not pressed to do 
so, but the intention is to draw as many 
This 
plan has not been worked out to our satis- 
faction, partly due to lack of space, and 
partly to lack of time for supervision by 


as possible into regular contact. 


suitable people. We want to consider 
ways of improving it. 

Tuition exchange grew out of the same 
concept of education—cooperation of 
school and parent—as well as out of the 
needs of the school. Tuition exchange is 
a method by which a parent earns part 
or all of a child’s tuition by a service 
A scale 


was worked out that conforms roughly to 


which is required in the budget. 


the regular salary schedule. For example: 
specialists, such as artists, musicians, and 
scientists, have been paid at the rate of 
two dollars an hour; assistants, who have 
contact with children but not complete 
responsibility, at the rate of one dollar an 
hour; all other workers, such as clerical, 
bus, and lunch helpers, at the rate of 
seventy-five cents an hour. 


Teachers Were Parents 


During the early years of the school, 
most of the special teachers were parents. 
The science department was developed by 





a parent who wanted to educate her chil- 
dren, and who also wanted to work out a 
science program for children. At that 
time elementary science was not as popu- 
lar as it is now. A text-book was written 
on the experimental work by that teacher, 
which is now in use in several schools. 
The remedial reading tutor, who later was 
the tutor at Swarthmore and Nether 
Providence public schools, began her work 
and completed her training while she was 
doing tuition exchange at Rose Valley. 
Some of the school’s successful 
teachers started as parent assistants. As 
the school needs have grown, the demand 
for special teachers and assistants has been 
more than parents could handle and these 
places are now being filled by regular 
teachers. 


most 


But there is still opportunity 
for a small group of parents to qualify as 
regular helpers. 


The advantages of the tuition exchange 
system as well as of the voluntary work 
are to be found in the increased under- 
standing of both teachers and parents re- 


sulting from working together, and from 
the increased gains to children who sense 
The disad- 


vantages arise from the constant need of 


a unity in school and home. 


breaking in new people to a school pro- 
gram which depends so much on con- 
tunuity and regularity. From the schooi’s 
point of view, the results have justified 
the work. The gains have been very 


much greater than the losses. 





GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE COMMUNITY 


(From the Annual Report of President James B. Conant, 
of Harvard University) 


ENERAL education looks first of all 

to thé student’s life “as a responsible 
human being and a citizen.” Any such 
formulation at once directs attention to 
the important fact that the phase of edu- 
cation in question cannot be divorced 
from a careful consideration of the com- 
munity in which the student will carry 
‘on. his life work. For example, satisfac- 
tory or unsatisfactory performance of an 
adult as a “responsible human being and 
as a citizen” will be judged quite differ- 
ently today on the two sides of the Iron 
Curtain. The education of an engineer or 
a musician insofar as professional ability 
is involved might be nearly identical in 
the Soviet Union and in the United States. 
But the general education must be miles 


"apart; and, as the impact of Party ortho- 


doxy on biological investigation in Rus- 
_ sia demonstrates, the basic presuppositions 
of a society affect even technical and sci- 
entific work. The objectives of general 
education must therefore be specified in 
terms of the role the student in question 
is likely to play in an adult community 
' several decades hence. If some magic 
power enabled us to forsee a man’s future, 
his general education could be enormously 
improved. Indeed, if we could only pre- 
dict with some degree of accuracy the 
kind of society in which the student wul 
be functioning, we would have a fairly 
certain basis for our educational program. 
As it is, we must make certain assump- 
tions, and in so doing underline what 
every one who has spent his life in teach- 


ing realizes full well, namely, that edu- 
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cation must be in no small part an act of 
ae 

We are educating for membership in a 
free society. In terms of techniques, 
machines, accumulated knowledge, col- 
lective skills, even modes 
details of 
framework of the nation 


of voluntary 
the political 
or immediate 


organization, 


national objectives, we do well to make 
as few assumptions about the 1970’s and 
1980’s as we can. That is why informa- 
tion as such is of so little importance in 
the type of general education I am here 
For the the 


enormous knowledge of factual knowl- 


discussing. specialist, 
edge he acquires in a university and the 
skills he there develops become a part of 
Even if his 
specialty undergoes revolutionary changes 


a living and growing entity. 


in his lifetime, his knowledge will serve 
him well, as it has given him his adaptable 
Beyond the bounda- 


ries of his living, working knowledge, 


intellectual power. 


however, factual information is trivial 
and ephemeral. It may be useful as a 
guide to communication with contempo- 
raries on a superficial basis; as such it 
can be readily acquired by reading and 
conversation throughout life, and, by 
this process, be suitably modified to meet 
the changing times. It is a waste of time, 
in my opinion, to provide students with 
superficial summaries of the facts about 
“the world in which they live,” for two 
(1) the facts will be largely 
irrelevant in twenty or thirty years, (2) 


reasons: 


the same information can be as readily ob- 
tained by current reading without pay- 
ment of a tuition fee to any college. 





SOCIODRAMA WORKSHOPS IN PUERTO RICO 





In February, 1950, public health, welfare, and education agencies in Puerto Rico collaborated in a 
series of three sociodrama workshops having to do with the mental hygiene aspects of their work. 
The accounts given herewith are informal, unofficial summaries of the two workshops that dealt particu- 


larly with educational situations. 


Dr. W. G. Hollister, of the U. S$. Public Health Service, headed 


the staff of visiting consultants who worked with an Insular faculty composed of active health, 


welfare, and education workers. 





HE three sociodrama workshops held 
at San Juan and Trujillo Alto, Puerto 
Rico, February 6th to 14th, 1950, were 
on the following topics: I. “The Mental 
Health Aspects of Local Public Health 
and Welfare Work.” II. “The Mental 
Health Aspects of the Supervisory Rela- 
tionship.” il. “The Mental Health 
Aspects of the Local School Systems.” 
In Workshops I and III personnel from 
the local health, welfare, and school units 
of Comerio, Manati, Arecibo, and Tru- 
jillo Alto made up the student body. The 
faculty consisted of Dr. Guillermo Ar- 
bona, Dr. R. Fernandez Marina, Dr. Juan 
Silva, and the Misses Carrasquillo, Cebol- 
The 
visiting staff comprised, in addition to 
Dr. Hollister, the following: Dr. Frances 
Horwich, Roosevelt College, Chicago; 
Dr. W. D. Perry, University of North 
Carolina; Dr. Robert T. Hewitt, Mental 
Hygiene Demonstration Center, Phoenix, 
Arizona; Dr. Carl A. Whitaker, Emory 
University School of Medicine, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Dr. Marcia Cooper, Johns Hop- 
kins University School of Medicine and 
Public Health; Miss Miriam Whitaker, 
R.N., Anne Arundel County Health De- 
partment, Annapolis, Maryland; and Grant 
Husband, State Health Department, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 
In Workshop I a special introduction 


luero, Carrion, Garcia, and Morales. 


technique was used, whereby all partici- 
pants were considered as individuals with- 
out emphasis on position, training, or past 
experience. The group listed twenty- 
eight different kinds of personality traits 
they found difficult to deal with in their 
work, and eleven difficult human rela- 
tions situations they had to face in day- 
to-day contacts. Role-playing techniques 
were used on several different problems. 


School Supervision 


A one-day workshop on “The Mental 
Health Aspects of Supervision” was held 
on February 10th at the Insular Depart- 
ment of Education, with the faculty and 
twenty members of the supervisory staff 
of the Department of Education, as well 
as Assistant Commissioner Coriasco ahd 
The 
technique 
This 


followed by an interest survey to help 


Commissioner Villaronga. same 


“leveling” introduction was 
utilized as in. Workshop I. was 
the group find those personality traits 
occurring in people that are difficult to 
deal with. The leader then introduced 
the idea of the double emotional problem 
in relationships between two people, and 
conducted a verbal skill clinic utilizing 
sex questions to help the group realize the 
extent to which their own feelings con- 
trol their thoughts. This created a con- 


siderable shock reaction in the group; the 
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resentment of the group rose up in the 
form of an intellectual argument as to 
whether the verbal skill clinic was an 
artificial situation. Considerable feeling 
broke out in the discussion, which the 
leader met with an accepting tone, point- 
ing out the emotional basis for the dis- 
cussion and the feelings provoked in the 
group. 
sociodramas built around supervision situ- 


The group then moved on to 


ations tailored to fit the Puerto. Rican 
scene, by developing the human relation- 
' ship principles of “recognition of feel- 
| ings,” “building the bridge of relation- 
' ship,” “finding the real causes,” “use of 


o> ef 


_ motivations,” “‘reassurance, positive points 
and the choice technique,” and “helping a 
person work through his feelings about 
his problems.” The first sociodrama was: 
“[ Won’t Take Criticism.” It was built 
around the feeling of belligerency and the 
principle of “recognizing feelings.” A 
second sociodrama, entitled “I Have a 
Right to My 20 Days,” centered around 
the feeling of defensiveness and the use 
of sickness as an excuse, developing the 
principle of the “bridge of relationship” 
and the “tapping of motivations.” 

In the afternoon the process ot de- 
veloping an understanding of the person 
Then followed a 
sociodrama entitled ‘I Have Tried Every- 


> 


was discussed briefly. 
thing,” centering around the sixth-grade 
teachers who bid for help to a supervisor 
through the agency of their principal. 
This drama enabled the group to develop 
the concept of the consultant relation- 


ship and the importance of not claiming 


that it takes some expert to solve prob- 
lems, but instead developing front-line 
strength in the school people to meet 
There was a third 


their own problems. 
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sociodrama held on “Everything is Fine,” 
in which the trait of evasiveness was 
demonstrated, and the principle of helping 
an individual verbalize a threatening feel- 
ing, the use of positive points, and the 
tapping of motivations were discussed. 
This was followed by a discussion of 
sources of authority. The staff-meeting 
sociodrama was again performed in its 
three versions—open coercion, veiled co- 
ersion, and democracy. Dr. Hollister 
then discussed the use of the democratic 
method and interest. 

In the summary of the workshop, the 
group recognized the central theme of 
becoming sensitive to other people’s feel- 
ings and getting beneath their surface 
problems. At this point, however, discus- 
sion arose as to the validity of the human 
relations approach demonstrated during 
the day. Some felt that the approach was 
to avoid firmness of authority and that it 
could not be used to cope with people 
who were antisocial. An attempt was 
made by the faculty to portray the rela- 
tionship of loss of the emotional needs of 
safety, love, and significance to the de- 
velopment of insecurity, and then on to 
the way this is related to the appearance 
of insecure behavior, attempting to de- 
velop the theme that “all behavior is 
caused.” Objection was raised on the 
ground that even if the behavior were 
caused, the social values called for a judg- 
ment on these individuals and the dis- 
position of them in the light of the good 
of the group. The concept of the thera- 
peutic non-judgmental acceptance of per- 
sonality was then introduced, to empha- 
size the premise that being helpful with 
people was based on the principle that, 
instead of being judgmental with aberrant 
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behavior, therapeutic help was blocked 
unless one took the position that this was 
behavior as yet misunderstood and the 
responsibility for understanding it was a 
challenge to those who would be helpful 
in changing human behavior. 


WORKSHOP III. 


On February 13 in the Junior High 
School at Trujillo Alto, twenty-three 
members representing the school systems 
of Arecibo, Trujillo Alto, Manati and 
Comerio, met for a workshop with the 
mental hygiene faculty. After the theme 
of the workshop was described as center- 
ing around the mental health problems 
encountered in local school work, the 
group then shared the introduction tech- 
nique as before. This was followed by 
an interest survey to delineate difficult 
personality traits and difficult human 
relationship situations that the partici- 
pants encountered in the course of their 
work. Then came a discussion by Dr. 
Frances Horwich on the emotional growth 
of children in the preschool and early 
school years. The group then broke up 
into subgroups of six to outline answers 
to the following questions: 

1. What has been the relationship be- 
tween parent, teacher and child in the 
Puerto Rican schools of the past? 

2. What are these relationships in the 
school of the present? 

3. What can they be in the school of 
the future? 


Later, in general session, the groups re- 
ported their findings which were tabu- 
lated on the blackboard. 
discussion that followed the group realized 
it had delineated the changes in the school, 
instead of the actual human relationships; 


In the group 


that it had entirely omitted the changes 
in the use of authority, and had inad- 
vertently fallen back into intellectual- 
izing about human relationships. 

In the afternoon, discussion opened 
with the leader describing the various 
steps in building good human relation- 
ships, in order to give the group a con- 
ceptual framework and list of objectives 
for the next two days. This was followed 
by a verbal skill clinic utilizing sex ques- 
tions to make people aware of the power 
of their own feelings to control their 
thinking or to block it. The group strug- 
gled considerably with the purpose of this 
clinic, finally deciding that the major 
objective was the recognition of our own 
feelings, not the intellectual learning of 
the answers to children’s first sex ques- 
tions. The afternoon closed with a spon- 
taneous sociodrama from the group on 
“It’s February and My Child Has Not 
Learned to Read Yet,” in which the anx- 
iety and hostility of a mother were dealt 
with. The sociodrama was used to de- 
velop the principle of “recognition of 
feelings” and “the bridge of relationship.” 
The group drifted back into an intellec- 
tual discussion on how the teacher should 
feel about a child’s inability to learn 
reading, with the final differentiation 
being made between not being concerned 
about the surface reading problem, but 
being concerned about the parents’ feel- 
ings about this problem. 

On February 14 the leader opened the 
group meeting by calling attention to the 
central focus of the workshop on feelings 
and not intellectualization, pointing out 
that the previous day was marked by 
several periods in which intellectual dis- 
cussion blocked growth of the group’s 
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feelirtg tone. He made the direct sug- 
gestion that all notebooks be put aside and 
the group concentrate on its group ex- 
perience rather than on intellectual ideas. 
This was followed by a sociodrama in 
Spanish, led by Miss Carrasquillo, entitled 
“I Just Can’t Handle This Flexible Sched- 
ule,” in which feelings of dependency and 
fear in the teacher were dealt with, where 
the principle of recognition of feeling and 
building the bridge of relationship was 
worked through. This was followed by 
a sociodrama led by Dr. Fernandez- 
Marina on “What is a Sociodrama Work- 
shop?” built around a principle of mo- 
tivating some of the teachers to an inter- 
est in developing sensitivity of feelings 
through the use of the sociodrama tech- 
nique. This, in turn, was followed by 
another sociodrama, a spontaneous socio- 
drama, volunteered by one of the partici- 
pants on “You Had No Right to Slap 
My Child,” in which feelings of resent- 
ment and guilt were worked out by the 
teacher who lost her temper and hated the 
child himself and the mother. This was 
also the secondary problem of the feeling 
of fear and rejection on the part of the 
teacher in his relationship with the prin- 
The sociodrama enabled the de- 


velopment of concepts of using motiva- 


cipal. 


tions, giving reassurance, in addition to 
the techniques mentioned above. The 
fourth sociodrama of the morning, which 
was led by Miss Cebollero, was built 
around the new inexperienced teacher’s 


fear and difficulty in accepting her first 


supervision from her 


The 


Fernandez 


principal. 
closed with Dr. 


Marina relating the concept of anxiety 


morning 


and insecurity to the loss of basic emo- 


tional needs, followed by his portrayal of 
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the effect of insecurity in developing the 
difficult personality traits that the group 
had listed on the board on the previous 
day. 

In the afternoon the group organized a 
sociodrama built around the conflict be- 
tween a father and a 15-year-old son 
over the boy’s leaving school, which 
they were bringing to the principal for 
This sociodrama enabled the 
development of the “use of the non-direc- 
tive neutral role,” “ 


his decision. 


the tapping of mo- 
” “the use of positive points and 
As the 
sociodrama worked out, the conflict be- 
tween the father and the boy was so dif- 


ficult that the group and the person play- 


tivations, 
the avoidance of giving advice.” 


ing the role of the principal could not 
handle the situation. The persons playing 
the roles of the boy and the principal 
were reversed, and another attempt was 
made to work through a better feeling 
between father and son. 
ble solution could not be obtained and 
considerable anxiety appeared in the group 
as a whole about the failure of the tech- 
nique. This led to a discussion about 
what we could realistically do with the 
approach = which 


Again, a feasi- 


human __ relationships 
served to consolidate the group’s ability 
Mrs. 


discussion of 


to take a defeating experience. 
Horwich introduced a 
whether the lack of knowledge of socio- 
drama participants prevented them from 
putting on realistic life situations, and 
the group then discussed the fact that 
the participants in sociodramas call upon 
their own past experiences and feelings 
to play out their roles; that they call on 
these sources for their behavior in the 
sociodramas. 

Following this, the group moved into 
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the session of “group analysis,” in which 
various members tried to identify what 
had happened to the group as a whole 
during the two days’ experience. They 
were able to identify their own struggles 
with intellectualization and their own 
They talked about some of the 
fears of expressing their feelings and the 
gradual rise of their own feeling of friend- 
ship and acceptance. They were also able 
to recognize that there were some nega- 


feelings. 


tive experiences during the two days in 
which there were tension, anxiety, and 
mistakes. The group then talked about 
possible future uses of sociodrama tech- 
nique in teacher training, with parents, 
and with school children, and they were 
able to recognize the need for working 
out actual problems and the use of spon- 
taneous, not rehearsed sociodramas. The 
workshop closed on a rather intense group 
feeling tone. 





A COLLEGE LOOKS AT ITS STUDENTS 


(From a statement by Goddard College, Vermont) 


ODDARD College looks at students 
as whole personalities. It is in- 
terested in their potentialities and how 
they may use those potentialities in a 
community of men and women trying to 
arrive at an understanding of themselves, 
each other, and their world. Thus in its 
admission procedures the College tries to 
do two things. The first is to make the 
student acquainted with the College—to 
get him to go behind superficials to the 
‘ reasons Goddard exists, the way it lives, 
and the things it does. The second is to 
make the College acquainted with the 
student—to find out whether he wants 
this kind of education, and whether he is 
ready to profit from it. 
Goddard is interested in students who 


come to college wanting answers to prob- 
lems that bother them; who want to know 
more than they know and do more than 
they have done; who have ideas that they 
want to test, opinions they’d like to con- 
firm, attitudes they need to develop. 


They should understand that college edu- 
cation is a process rather than a thing, a 
part of living rather than a place or a 
machine. These are not the people who 
want to go to college simply because it is 
the popular thing to do. 

You can’t measure people like this by 
quantitative methods. In a stricter sense 
of the word, you can’t measure them at 
all. A whole person is perhaps describ- 
able, but description and numerical nota- 
tion are different processes with different 
results. Goddard’s admission procedures 
are descriptive procedures: an attempt to 
form an accurate picture of a whole per- 
son. Only from such a picture can the 
College determine the probable usefulness 
it will have to a potential student who is, 
after all, someone: an individual, not a 
series of units. It is the someone, the 
individual, who is applying to college; a 
very definite person once he is in college, 
he is as definite a person before he is 


admitted, and must be evaluated as such. 
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wilh Books and Magazines anes 


Mental Hygiene in Action 


“They Learn What They Live” 
title of a 


is the 
very attractive bulletin pub- 
lished by the Louisiana State Department 
of Education on life-adjustment educa- 
Prepared by Herbert S. Bankston, 
specialist in mental health education, this 


bulletin 


tion. 
demonstrates “through pictures 
and narrative the influence of some of 
the regular daily experiences of pupils and 
teachers on their emotional development.” 

Page after page of interesting pictures 
(35 of them) show how the emotional 
is affected by the 


personality of the bus driver and every- 


condition of children 


thing else connected with the school; how 
schools, like people, “have personalities”; 


how the principal “sets the emotional 
tempo of the school”; what a classroom 
rich in varied experiences and individual 
expression means in meeting children’s 
needs; what group participation in music 
signifies for boys and girls who might not 
otherwise enjoy group experiences; how 
important for mental health art activities 
and industrial opportunities are. 


are only a few of the many illustrations 


* Bulletin No. 667, issued by Shelby M. Jackson, 
State Superintendent of Education, Baton Rouge 4, 


Louisiana. 
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These - 


that make this one of the most valuable 
school bulletins for mental health issued 
by any educational agency. 

Environment and School Health 


The school environment makes possible 
the doing of many of the things which 
must be done in any environment to help 
the body do its work, says the School 
Health Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company in a recent bulletin.* 
If the school affords a safe and healthy 
environment, “there will be no disillusion- 
ing contrast between what the children 
learn about the relationship of environ- 
mental factors to health and comfort,” 
and “there will be 
share to the best advantage the facilities 
available for safe and healthful living in 
the school.” 


many opportunities to 


The bulletin reviews some of the ways 
in which environmental factors can be 
used to implement health education—see- 
ing concrete examples of what to strive 
for and avoid in indoor lighting; learning 
about the physical properties, tempera- 
ture, relative humidity, and air move- 


ment—which affect the body’s ability to 

2 Health Bulletin for Teachers, Vol. xxi, No. 2, 
January 1950. (Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
1 Madison Ave., New York). 


pany, 





strike a happy balance between heat pro- 


duction and heat loss; studying water and 
its uses in the school and community; 
finding out what correct posture while 
sitting means for proper body balance; 
securing the kind of safety education that 
will heighten the individual’s awareness 
of unsafe conditions. And finally: 


It must not be forgotten that the 
teacher herself is perhaps the most im- 
portant factor in the school environ- 
ment. It is her awareness of the living 
conditions in her classroom—of stuffi- 
ness or draftiness, of glare on the chalk- 
board or dimness in far corners, of 
Tom’s foot in the aisle or Mary’s pencil 
on the floor—that leads to the righting 
of many environmental wrongs. It is 
she who creates the emotional atmos- 
phere of the classroom. And it is her 
friendly hand that often helps the most 
in that uphill climb toward the goal of 
good social adjustment. 


“Children are our Teachers” 


the publication of the 
pamphlet “The Child from 6 to 12” 
(Children’s Bureau Publication 324), the 
Bureau has had many requests for help in 
planning parent-study groups. On the 
theory that “children are our best teach- 
ers,” a new pamphlet has been prepared’ 
for parents who want to learn about 
children from children. Marion L. Falgre, 


Following 


consultant in parent education, is the 
author of the pamphlet. 

The suggested topics for group dis- 
cussion and study are: I. 


Family Life. IL. 


Enriching 
Meeting Children’s 


* Children Are Our Teachers: Outline and Sug- 
gestions for Group Study, to be used with “Your 
Child From 6 to 12.” Children’s Bureau Publi- 
cation 333, Washington, D. C., Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1950. 15 cents. 
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Play and Social Needs. Ill. Influence on 
the Development of the Child’s Personal- 
ity. IV. Helping Children Develop 
Responsibility. V. When Children Rub 
Each Other the Wrong Way. VI. 
Learning To Be Good Neighbors. VII. 
Home and School as Partners. VIII. 
The Family’s Responsibility for Sex Edu- 
cation. IX. The Family’s Concern for 
the Child’s Growth and Physical Health. 

Practical suggestions are made regard- 
ing the methods of group study; organiz- 
ing a study group; responsibilities of 
group members; the leader’s role; plan- 
ning the program. 


Interpersonal Relations 


Mental health of the 
achieved or disappears through group re- 
lations, says Robert L. Sutherland in the 
foreword to Merle E. Bonney’s “Friends 


individual is 


and Leaders: Interpersonal Relations in 
the Group.”* In this well written and 
interestingly illustrated booklet Dr. Bon- 
ney discusses the relation between friend- 
ship formation and leadership recognition 


and the 


Answering 


mental hygiene implications. 

the “Are 
likely to have many friends?,” he says that 
that 


“by and large those who are best accepted 


question, leaders 


recent sociometric studies indicate 
in a group on a friendly basis are also 
most likely to be regarded as leaders, but 
there are many striking exceptions.” 
Technical versus group leadership is 
discussed—involving individuals who fall 
into the “admired but not liked” cate- 
gory; “poorly cast leaders”—individuals 
who are markedly deficient in social skills 
and are nevertheless elected to positions 


*The Hogg Foundation, U. 
1949, 15 p. 


of Texas, Austin, 
Texas 
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of group leadership (for example, the col- 
lege boy elected class president primarily 
because of his ability to make speeches but 
disappointing in other important aspects 
of his job) ; and democratic group leader- 
ship. 

Dr. Bonney insists that skill in leader- 
ship can be taught—especially with the 
use of the role-playing technique; and 
that friendly attitudes do promote efh- 
ciency. He says: “In addition to the de- 
velopment of democratic attitudes and 
methods, training for leadership should 
certainly include a thorough understand- 
ing of the importance of having people 
work and play together who are compati- 
ble in personality and temperament. This 
means that friendliness should be the 
characteristic response, not simply of the 
leader toward the group, but of all group 
members toward each other.” 


Physical Education and Mental Health 


In a recent issue of the Elementary 
School Journal Charles C. Cowell, of 
Purdue much- 
needed words about the possibilities of 
play and physical education in a mental 
hygiene program.° 


University, says some 


The starting point, 
he says, must be acceptance of “the bio- 
logical conception of education”: 


We must try to find out what the 
needs of life are and the methods by 
which they may be best met in human 
experience. The biological conception 
puts into the foreground the ideal of 
the whole self. This means education 
along the lines of socio-biology whereby 
the basic personality needs of indi- 
viduals are met. Physical education has 
a mental aspect, and mental education 


5 Elementary School Journal, December 1949, 
p. 196-203. 
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is bound up with bodily conditions and 
with motor activities. Intellectual, 
emotional, and volitional processes play 
a part in every school task. Methods 
of education which ignore any of them 
lack vitality and normal reality of life. 
Dr. Cowell emphasizes particularly the 
need of opportunities for the student 
teacher in physical education to apply, 
under competent and friendly criticism, 
“his mental hygiene, his social psychology, 
his guidance, his evaluation and measure- 
ment” in natural group situations that 
will result in “wholesome personality, 
growth, and social progress.” 


Vocational Counseling Agencies 


The National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation has published a Directory of 
Vocational Counseling Agencies.° This 
directory lists individual practitioners as 
well as services and agencies which pro- 
vide vocational guidance to the public and 
meet certain minimum standards. 

For a long time the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association has recognized 
the need for objective information con- 
cerning agencies which offer vocational 
guidance to the public. It has realized 
the difficulty faced by people, young and 
old, in selecting reputable agencies and 
individual practitioners giving vocational 
In the late thirties the Associa- 
tion appointed a committee to consider 
this problem. After much study and 
deliberation this committee, known as the 


advice. 


Ethical Practices Committee, prepared a 
set of standards for appraising vocational 


guidance agencies. During the war years 


6 Obtainable from the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, Box 64, Washington University, St. Louis 
5, Missouri. ($1.00). 
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the work was dormant, but immedia‘ely 
after the war the committee ‘was re- 
vitalized, and in 1947 it published “Mini- 
mum Standards for Vocational Guidance 
Service.” Now, after over two years of 
work, the Committee has prepared a di- 


rectory of approved agencies. 
The Directory should prove helpful! to 
educators, social workers, group workers, 


and others who are called upon to assist 
people in solving their educational and 
vocational problems. 





POLIO MESSAGE DISTRIBUTED THROUGH SCHOOLS 


HIRTY million copies of A Message 

About Polio, a four-page leaflet pre- 
pared by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, were distributed in 
April and May through the schools of 
all States with the approval of the 
State Departments of Education. Under 
the heading “What to do if polio comes 
your way” the leaflet says: 


Keep children with their own friends. 
Keep them away from people they have 
not been with right along, especially in 
close daily living. .Many people have 
polio infection without showing signs 
of sickness. Without knowing it, they 
can pass the infection on to others. 

Try not to get over-tired by work, 
hard play, or travel. If you already 
have the polio infection in your body, 
being very tired may bring on serious 
polio. 

Keep from getting chilled. Don't 
bathe or swim too long in cold water. 
Take off wet clothes at once. Chilling 
can lessen your body’s protection 
against polio. 

Keep clean. Wash hands carefully 
before eating and always after using the 
toilet. Hands may carry polio infec- 
tion into the body through the mouth. 
Also keep food clean and covered. 


Watch for early signs of sickness. 
Polio starts in different ways—with 
headache, sore throat, upset stomach, 
sore muscles, or fever. Persons coming 
down with polio may also feel nervous, 
cross, or dizzy. They may have trouble 
in swallowing or breathing. Often 
there is stiff neck and back. 

Pages 2 and 3 of the leaflet have a 
double-page heading: “Act Quickly—It 
May Prevent Crippling.” Under this in- 
junction the reader is urged to call the 
doctor at once, keep the patient in bed, 
and “don’t let the patient know you are 
worried.” Readers are also told how to 
call on the local chapter of the National 
Foundation if they need help. 
a very expensive disease to treat. 
patient need go without care.” A warn- 
ing is also given that there is no “quick 
cure” for polio and no way yet to prevent 
it, but this statement is followed by re- 
assuring words: “With good care most 
people get well, but some must have 
treatment for a long time. The more you 
know about polio the less you fear. More 
than half of all people who get the disease 
recover completely without any crip- 


pling.” 


“Polio is 


But no 








NOTES AND 


HAT is your attitude toward your 

child’s hobbies? Are you a father 
who takes Junior’s electric train and 
plays with it yourself, or an impatient 
mother who would rather do the sewing 
herself than see Ruth struggle to do an 
amateurish piece of work, even on her 
doll clothes? 

These are questions Mildred Celia Let- 
ton asks in “Your Child’s Leisure Time,” 
a recent publication in the Teachers Col- 
lege Parent Teacher Series. Here are other 
of Miss Letton’s pointed comments and 
suggestions: 

Some children actually have no real 
leisure, because adults not only act as 
guides but as hoggish participants. Be 
careful that as an adult you do not pro- 
ject your own ideas too much into the 
leisure activities of your youngster. Keep 
a check on yourself and say occasionally, 
“Hands off! 
child’s doing.” 

Your 


From here on it’s my 


child’s 


leisure activities is as important in build- 


attitude toward you 
ing child-parent relationships as it is in 
any other situation. Briefly, these are 
some of the factors on which success de- 
pends: 

A spirit of cooperation between parent 
and parent, parent and child or children, 
and child and child in the family. 

Respect for the ideas and achievements 
of each other. 

An environment favorable to pursuits 
of leisure activities. 

An atmosphere in which family mem- 
bers can plan recreation together. 

Appreciation of the best efforts of each 
family member. 
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COMMENTS 


Health Education for Elementary 
School Teachers 


The American Public Health Associa- 
tion, School Health Section, has summar- 
ized the results of discussions at the 1949 
Round Table on Undergraduate Programs 
in Health Education 
School Teachers. 

At the outset, the secretary reports, 
discussion centered around whether rec- 
ommendations should be in terms of re- 


for Elementary 


quired and elective courses and credit 
hours or in terms of the competencies in 
health considered desirable. A decision 
was eventually made in favor of the 
latter. 

It was agreed that undergraduate train- 
ing should include an integrated experi- 
ence in the field of health, so that the 
student would leave the teacher education 
institution with a philosophy of education 
which recognizes the close relationship 
between health and the learning process. 

The competencies 
agreed upon as desirable: 


following were 

1. Understands the basic concepts in 
child growth and development. 

2. Understands the basic health needs 
of children. 

3. Understands the health problems of 
children in relation to family and com- 
munity. 

4. Understands the effect of the physi- 
cal and emotional environment on health. 

5. Understands motivate 
healthful living through the teaching 
process. 


how to 


6. Understands the inter-relating poli- 
cies which exist between the total school 








health program and the community health 
program. 

7. Endeavors to maintain his own 
physical, emotional, and social health at 
the optimum. 

8. Has the skills and techniques neces- 


sary to implement the above items. 


Gesell In Ttalian 


Il Tempo, daily newspaper of Rome, 
Italy, printed in its March 9th issue 
a detailed commentary on the recent 
Italian translation of Arnold Gesell’s The 
First Five Years. 
Nicila Pende, quotes approvingly a num- 
ber of statements in the book, particu- 


The commentator, 


larly those emphasizing “respect for the 
dignity of the individual” as the most 
important part of the democratic ideal. 
He does remind his readers, however, of 
the work done by Italian authorities in 
this field: ““Words like these are not new 
for us Italians. If we had had the dollars 
of North America, Italy would be today 
the first nation of the world in such ac- 


tivities of science and orthogenetic serv- 


The Coordinated Classroom” 


In The Coordinated Classroom, avail- 
able from the F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Company, Vermilion, Ohio, Darell Boyd 
Harmon summarizes the findings of a 
three-year study by the Texas Interpro- 
fessional Commission on Child Develop- 
ment and draws conclusions as to the 
classroom environments suitable or un- 
suitable for the physical, mental, and 
temperamental development of the grow- 
ing child. Harmon’s premise is that the 
human organism strives to grow, develop, 
and function as an integrated whole. 
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Accordingly “the work environment 
must be coordinated with the child if we 
would have the child arrive at optimum 
maturity.” 


Family Life Materials 


Syracuse University Press announces 
“Family Life Materials,”—annotated list- 
ings of more than five hundred items 
consisting of books, films, and film strips, 
pamphlets, professional periodicals, glos- 
sary of terms. These materials, it is ex- 
plained, have been selected by a class of 
students in family relations at Syracuse 
University by Dr. Evelyn M. Duvall, 
executive secretary of the National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations. Also available 
from the same source is a series of Home 
Economics Attitude Scales dealing with 
Standards for Home Life, Understanding 
Other People, Choosing a Life Partner, 
Use of Leisure Time, Civic Affairs. In- 
formation is available from Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 920 Irving Avenue, Syra- 
cuse 10, New York. 


Partnership in Youth 


“New York State has the largest and 
most delin- 
quency program in the nation,” says Lee 
C. Dowling, Executive Director of the 
New York State Youth Commission. 
How the problem is attacked is described 
in a booklet “Partnership in Youth.” As 
indicated by the title of the booklet, the 
New York Commission’s efforts have been 


directed at coordinating and unifying the 


comprehensive state-wide 


State’s youth services, both public and 
“We believe,” 
Dowling, “that the State, together with 
and 


private. says Director 


its many organizations, 


agencies, 
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municipalities has formed a unique and 
effective pattern of youth service.” 


Individual Responsibility 


Baltimore Monthly Meeting of Friends 
(Quakers) has published a letter from a 
veteran who recently died in which indi- 
vidual responsibility for human relation- 
ships the world over is emphasized. The 
letter reads: 

“My name is John Crown. I am a 
paraplegic at Halloran General Hospital. 
My physical wounds are very small in 
comparison with my spiritual wounds. I 
have come back from death to a world 
I, who have 
been engaged in the great struggle to save 


that I no longer care tor. 


the world from tyranny and having seen 
my comrades die fo rthis cause, can now 
find no peace in the world or in my 
country. Having lived close to death for 
two years, the reasons why there is no 
peace seem infinitesimally flimsy. Russia 
wants the Dardanelles. Yugoslavia wants 
Trieste, the Moslems want India, labor 
wants more wages, capital wants more 
profit, Smith wants to pass the car in 
front of him, Junior wants more spending 


money. To these, I say, is it necessary to 


kill and cripple human being for these 
petty gains? 

“Anyone who thinks a human body is 
so cheap that it can be traded for a tract 


of land, a piece of silver, or a few minutes 
of time should be forced to listen to the 


moans of the dying night and day for the 
rest of his life. 

“All the troubles of the world originate 
The selfish and 
greedy ways of nations are just the ways 
of each individual man multiplied a hun- 
dredfold. When the morals of the com- 
mon man drop, so do the morals of the 
nation and of the world. As long as our 
individual morals remain at a low ebb, so 
will the world. Until each of us stops 
‘hogging the road’ with his car, stops 
fighting over the seat on the bus, stops 
arguing over who is going to cut the 
grass, there will be no peace in the world. 
If man wishes peace again, he must return 
to the great Commandment, ‘Love thy 


neighbor as thyself for the love of God’.” 


in the common man. 


Psychologists’ Newsletter 


The Division of School Psychologists 
of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion announces the availability of its 
Newsletter, issued about four time a year 
in mimeographed form, to those who wish 
to be in contact with developments and 
activities in this field. The mailing fee is 
The Division 


also invites applications for membership 


75 cents for four issues. 


from school psychologists in public or 
private elementary or secondary schools 
Write to the secretary, Dr. 
Milton A. Safir, 55 East Washington 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


and colleges. 
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